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was atone time arrested for preaching in ations, every species of food, and prepared it for © 
meeting, and taken towards evening before a/being converted into chyle. The chemical 
Justice of the Peace. The Justice, who did/philosophers, of the contrary, supported the 
not wish to send him to prison, which wasjopinion, that the food was dissolved by a fer- 
several miles distant, that night, dismissed the/ mentation induced’ by the saliva and gastric 
informer, telling him that in the morning. he|juices. The disputes which naturally arose 
would hear his accusation. He then told John,|from these seemingly opposite theories, stimu- 
as he appeared a decent man, he would Give!lated the inquiries of the ingenious, and pro- 
him lodgings in his house that night, if he|duced several curious.and important discover- 
would be willing to sleep in a room which his|ies. ‘ 
servant reported to be haunted. This room| « Many physiologists have exerted their in- 
was the only unoccupied one in the house, the dustry upon this subject, but it would require 
Justice having some visitors staying with him.| more space than the design of this work will 
John expressed ar acknowledgment of the kind- allow, to give even an abridged account of all 
ness of the Justice, and accepted the offer. Dur-|their labours. Therefore, only some of the 
ing the evening\he was very kindly treated,| mostcurious and important results will be pre- 
and had much conversation on religidus sub-| sented, 

jects with the Justice and his visitors, to their} ,, Spallanzani, who made a, great number 
mutual satisfactions When the time came for| ,¢ original observations and experiments upon 
retiring, the Justice went with him to his lodg- digestion, directed his attention to this function, 
ing room, which was at the end of a long gal-|,, taking place in animals with three different 
lery, and John in a certain feeling of inward kinds ofstomach. 1. Those with strong mus- 
peace, and in assurance of the power and) -uiar stomachs or gizzards, as hens, turkeys, 
mercy of God, lay down in his bed, and slept ‘ducks, geese, pigeons, &c. 2. Those with 


l ’ . i . . ° 
pe niyo k ae G a , MOTNING | .tomachsg of an iniermediate'structure, as crows, 
© SWORE, ENE Test Te lOve OF Wicd, ia ab Ue*iherens, &t 3, These-with membeseous 


usual stream of peace and joy, flowing within stomachs, as man, the mammalia, many birds, 


cng ates a tea Svisdanaene ea ates particularly the accipitrine, reptiles, and fishes. 
time in the gallery, and a shrill voice proclaim-| “1. In his experiments upon birds with 


ing three times, “ You are damned!” Raised|strong gizzards, Spallanzani forced down their 
far above all superstitious fears, John answered, |throats small glass and metal balls and tubes, . 
“Thou atta liar; for 1 feel this moment the| filled with grain, and perforated with many 
weet peace of my God flow through my holes, in order to Pive free admittance to the. 
one came, and asked riches; answer, granted ;/heart.” At this the noisé ceased, and the voice| gastric Juice. The grain was -in its entire 
another asked honor; answer, granted; an-lwas no more heard. The spirit-comforted|state. At the end of different periods, varying 
other asked vengeance on his enemies; an-|Christian fell asleép, and did not awake until from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, the ani- 
swer, granted ; and so several others asked ac-|the hour in the morning at which he usually mals were killed and the balls examined. 
cording to their desires; answer, granted. arose. After dressing himself, he went into|No change had taken place in the grain. 
At length a poor, despised, persecuted Qua-|the garden belofging to the house, there to| There was no diminution of size, and no marks 
ker is introduced. Well, what is his request ?| wait until the Justice should arise. Whilst|of dissolution were to be seen. In all his ex- 
his reply, was, the “Kingdom of Heaven.”|walking there, a servant came to him, fell on} periments, which were numerous, the event 
Oh ! says they that came before, we forgot the|his knees before him, and begged his forgive-| WS uniformly the same. — Suspecting that, 
« Kingdom of Heaven,” but we want thatalso,|ness, and also his prayers. He said that it was|although the gastric juice might be unable to 
I say, replied the pretended Deity, it is toojhe who had made the noise in the gallery|dissolve grains in their entire state, it might 
late now, you should have asked it in time, but/and had spoken those words, the answer|act as a solvent upon them when sufficiently 
now you have your first petition granted.|to which had pierced him to the heart. He masticated or bruised, he repeated his experi- 
Whereupon he that represented the devil, be-|informed John that he, with others, had robbed| ents, filling his balls with brused grain. In 
gan his speech, and directed it to the persecu-/his master, and that they had endeavoured to all his numerous trials upon this plan, he in- 
tors of the Quakers, in substance as follows :|conceal their acts, by a pretence of the house variably found, that the grain was more or 
You are fools, said he, your persecute the|being haunted. The penitent servant, at John's less dissolved, in proportion to the time the 
Quakers and cast them into prison, and take|request, now made ample confession to the balls were allowed to remain in the stomach. 
away their goods and living from them, so that|Justice, who freely pardoned him, and John| “ When tin tubes, full of grain, were thrust 
they have no certainty of either liberty, or es-| was himself set at liberty. The servant giving|into the stomachs of turkeys, and allowed to 
tate, and that helps to wean their minds from|heed to that which had brought the saying of|continue there a considerable time, they were 
lower enjoyments, and they are low and|this faithful witness for the truth with awaken-|found to be broken, crushed and distorted, in 
humble, which keeps them out of my reach;/ing power to his soul, grew in grace, became|such a manner as to evince the existence of a 
but said he, I will tell you what to do, let/convinced of the principles of Christianity as|most powerful comminuting force. ‘ Having 
them alone, and as they are an honest indus-|professed by Friends, and a minister among|found,’ says Spallanzani, ‘that the tin tubes 
trious people, there will be a blessing on their| them. which I used for common fowls were incapable 
labors, and they will grow rich and proud, and ——. of resisting the stomachs of turkeys, and not 


build them fine houses, and get fine furniture, happening at that time to be provided with any 
and will lose their humiliation, and become parame e a eallge <sesgaianpnene tin plate of greater thickness, I tried to strength- 


as other people, and then I shall have them. From Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History.| en them, by soldering to the ends two circular 
Tuomas Nicnotson. In order to explain the process of digestion,|plates of the same metal, perforated only with 

some physicians and philosophers have had re-|a few holes, for the admission of the gastric 

sith tn seme chime. course to mechanical force, and others tochem-|fluid. But this contrivance was ineffectual ; 


ical action. The supporters of mechanical force} for, after the tubes had been twenty hours in 
John Crook, a valuable minister of the gos-| maintained, that the stomachs of all animals|the stomach of a turkey, the circular plates 


pel in the early days of the Society of Friends,!comminuted, or broke down into small por-|were driven in,and some of the tubes were 
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When I was in London, in the year 1790, I 
was informed by an ancient Friend, that in the 
latter part of Friend’s cruel sufferings on a re- 
ligious account, there was a public show acted 
upon the stage, which had a tendency to open 
the eyes of many people, and greatly to dis- 
courage and strike a death blow to persecution: 
the conclusion of which, hath often left a 
great fear upon my mind, that there was a 
danger of its becoming a real truth, and to be 
common amongst our Society. 
It was in substance as follows: 












Two persons came on the stage, and placed 
themselves in a proper manner to carry on 
their scheme. , 

One of them presumed to take upon-him, to 
represent or personate the devil; then it was 
contrived that many people were to come to 
him that represented the Deity, and present 
to him their petitions, for the only favorite 
thing they most desired, and the terms were, 
that they should haye but one request, and 
that should be granted. them., Whereupon, 
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broken, some compressed, and some distorted, | 3. Spallanzani finished his experiments on| charged, the animals wére not only deprived 
in the most irregular manner.’ digestion, with those animals which have thin|of life, but completely dissolved, by the opera- 
“ These smooth substances, although so vio-|membranous stomachs, as man, quadrupeds,{tion of the powerful menstraum. Hence, if 
lently acted upon, could not injure the stomach, |fishes, reptiles, and some birds. In these thejany live reptile should chance to be swallow- 
and Spallanzani was, therefore, induced to try}coats of the stotiach seemed to have little or/ed, we have no reason to apprehend any dan- 
the effect of sharp bodies. He found that the|no mechanical action upon their contents ; the| ger from such an accident. 
stomach of a cock in twenty-four houis, broke |gastric juice being fully sufficient to break! The German |c(t Edinburgh before the doc- 
off the angles of a piece of rough, jagged glass,|down the food and reduce it to a pulp. tor had an opportunity of making a farther 
without laceration or wound. A leaden ball,} With regard to man, Dr. Stevens, in an In-|progress in his experiments. He therefore 
into which twelve strong tin needles were /augural Dissertation concerning digestion, pub-|had recourse to dogs and ruminating animals. 
firmly fixed, with their points projecting about|lished at Edinburgh, in the year 1777, made|In the course of his trials upon the solvent pow- 
a quarter of an inch from the surface, was then|several experiments upon a German, who gain-jer in the gastric fluid of dogs, he found that it 
covered with a case of paper, and forced down|ed a miserable livelihood by swallowing stones| was capable of dissolving hard bones, and even 
the throat ofaturkey. The animal discovered |for the amusement of the people. He began/balls of ivory: but that, in equal times, very 
no symptons of uneasiness, and, at the end of|this strange practice at the age of seven, and | little impression was made upon potatoes, pars- 
aday andahalf, when the stomach was ex-|had at that time continued it about twenty years.|nips, and other vegetable substances. On the 
amined, the points of the twelve needles were|He swallowed six or eight stones at a time,|contrary, in the ruminating animals, as the 
broken off close to the surface of the ball, ex-'some of them as large as a pigeon’s egg, and|sheep, the ox, &c. he discovered that their gas- 
cept two or three, which projected a little.|passed them in the natural way. Dr. Stevens|tric juice speedily dissolved vegetables, but 
Two of these points were discovered among|thought this poor man would be an excellent|made no impression on beef, mutton, and 
the food, the other ten had, probably, passed |subject for ascertaining the solvent power of other animal bodies. From these last ex- 
out of the body. \ the gastric juice in the human stomach. The) periments, it appears, that the different tribes 
“In another experiment, still more cruel|doctor, accordingly made use of him for this|of animals are not less distinguished by their 
than this, twelve small lancets were fixed in|purpose. He made the German swallow ajexternal figure and by their manners, than by 
a similar manner, into a leaden ball, and forced | hollow silver sphere, divided into two cavities|the quality and powers of the gastric juices. 
down the throat of aturkey’cock. After eight|by a partition, and perforated with a great num-'Dogs are unable to digest vegetables, and 
hours the stomach was opened, but nothing ap-|ber of holes, capable of admitting an ordinary|sheep and oxen cannot digest animal sub- 
peared except the naked ball, the lancets/needle. Into one of these cavities he put|stances. As the gastric juice of the human 
having been broken to pieces. ‘The stomach |four scruples and a half of raw beef, and into|stomach is capable of disolving, nearly with 
itself was'found perfectly sound and uninjured 'the other five scruples of raw bleak. In twenty-|equal ease, both animals and vegetables, this 
in both these experiments. one hours the sphere was voided, when the beef|circumstance affords a strong, and almost an 





“It is common, in the gizzards of many|had lost ascruple anda half, and the fish two 
birds, to find small stones, which have been'scruples. A few days afterwards, the German 
supposed to assist in breaking down grain and |swallowed the same sphere, which contained, 
other hard substances into small fragments, to|in one cavity, four grains of raw, and, in the 
prepare the way for their digestion. Spallan-|other four scruples and eight grains of boiled 
zani has endeavoured to prove that the muscu-|beef. The sphere was returned in forty-three 
lar action of the gizzard is equally powerful,|hours ; the raw flesh had lost one scruple and 
without the stones. Ina number of pigeons, |two grains, and the boiled one scruple and six- 
which he had fed from the egg himself, so as to}teen grains. Suspecting that, if these substances 
prevent them from obtaining stones, he found|were divided, the solventwould have a freer ac- 
that tin tubes, glass globules, and fragments of|cess tothem and more of themwould be dissolved. 
broken glass, were acted upon in the same|Stevens procured another sphere, with holes 
way as in ordinary circumstances; and this||arge enough to receive a crow’s quill. He in- 
happened also without any laceration of the|closed some beef in it, a little masticated. In 
stomach. It is the opinion, however, of the/thirty-eight hours after it was swallowed, it 
best physiologists, notwithstanding these experi-| was voided quiteempty. Perceiving how readily 
ments, that stones are extremely useful in the|the chewed meat was dissolved, he tried whether 
comminution of grain and other substances] jt would dissolve equally soon without being 
which constitute the food of fowls, though not|chewed. With this view he put a scruple and 
absolutely essential. _ . jeight grains of pork into one cavity, and the 

“2, Te stomachs of an intermediate kind,|sume quantity of cheese into the other. The 


irresistible proof, that Nature originally intend- 
ed man to feed promiscuously upon both. 

Live animals, as long as the vital principle 
remains in them, are not affected by the sol- 
vent powers of the stomach. ‘Hence it is,” 
Mr. Hunter remarks, “ that we find animals of 
various kinds living in‘the stomach, or even 
hatched and bred there; but the moment that 
any of these lose the living principle, they be- 
come subject to the digestive powers of the 
stomach. If it were possible, for example, for 
a man’s hand to be introduced into the stomach 
of a living animal and kept there for some con- 
siderable time, it would be found, that the dis- 
solvent powers of the stomach could have no 
effect upon it; but if the same hand were sep- 
arated from the body, and introduced into the 
same stomach, we should then find, that the 
stomach would immediately act upon it. In- 
deed, if this were not the case, we should find 
that the stomach itself ought to have been made 


such as those of crows, rave 1s, &c. the power sphere was retajned in the German’s stomach|of indigestible materials ; for, if the living prin- 
and action of their coats upon substances con-|and intestines forty-three hours ; at the end of|ciple was not capable of preserving animal sub- 
tained within them, were found to be greatly|which time, not the smallest quantity of either|stances from undergoing that process, the sto- 
inferior to those of the strong muscular sto-|pork or cheese was to be found in the sphere.| mach itself would be digested. But we find, 
machs. But little alteration was produced|He next swallowed the same sphere, whichion the contrary, that the stomach which, at one 
upon the tubes of tin, but when made of lead,|contained, in one partition, some roasted turkey,| instant, that is, while possessed of the living 
they were evidently compressed and flattened. |and some boiled salt herring in the other.. The|principle, was capable of resisting the diges- 
When unbroken grainsand seeds wereenclosed|sphere was voided in forty-six hours ; but no|tive powers which it contained, the next mo- 
in perforated tubes and thrust into theirstomachs|purt of the turkey or herring appeared ; for|ment, viz. when deprived of the living princi- 
no change whatever was produced; no solu-|both had been completely dissolved. Having|ple, is itself capable of being digested, either 
tion appeared to have taken place. But when|discovered that animal substances, though in-|by the digestive powers of other stomachs, or 
the same substances were bruised into a coarse |closed in tubes; were easily dissolved by the|by the remains of that power which it had of 
flour, so as to get rid of their husks, a very|gastric juice, the doctor tried whether it would|digesting other things.” 

sensible diminution of their bulk took place,| produce the same effect upon vegetables. He,| When bodies are opened, some time after 
and on being several times introduced, they|therefore, inclosed an equal quantity of raw|death, a considerable aperture is frequently 
were, finally, entirely dissolved. Wheat and|parsnip and potato in a sphere. After contin-|found, at the;greatest extremity of the stomach. 
beans, when eaten voluntarily by the crow, of-|uing forty-eight hours in the alimentary canal,|**In these cases,” says Mr. Hunter, “the con- 
fered simiiar phenomena. Before swallowing,|not a vestige of either remained. Pieces of|tents of the stomach are generally found loose 
the animal set them under its feet, and brokejapple and turnip, both raw and boiled, were|in the cavity of the abdomen, about the spleen 


them in pieces by repeated strokes of its beak ;/dissolved in thirty-six hours. and diaphragm. In many subjects, this diges. 
and then they were very well digested. But 


It is a comfortable circumstance that no ani-|tive power extends much farther then through 
when the same seeds were swallowed entire,|mal, perhaps, except those worms which are|the stomach. I have often found, that, after 


they were generally vomited up, or voided un-| generated in the human intestines, can resist] it had dissolved the stomach at the usual place, 
altered. Similar experiments were made with|the dissolving power of the gastric juice. Dr.|the contents of the stoiiach had come in’o con- 
French beans, peas, nut-kernels, bread, apples, | Stevens inclosed live leeches and earth-worms,|tact with the spleen and diaphragm, had partly 
and different kinds of flesh and fish, and corres-|in different spheres, and made the German|dissolved the adjacent side of the spleen, and 
ponding results were obtained. swallow them. When the spheres were dis-|had dissolved the stemach quite through ; so 
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that the contents of the stomach were found ining vessels were left behind out of sight, when tolumns of Persepolis are mouldering into dust; 
the cavity of the thorax, and had even affected |the adventurous captain determined to push for| but its cisterns and aqueducts remain to challenge 
the lungs in a small degree.” an open sea more to the northwards, the existence|our admiration. The golden house of Nero is a 
of which he considered certain, from several!mass of ruins; but the Aqua Claudia still pours 
sagacious observations. In this task he is said|into Rome its limpid stream. The Temple of 
to have been the first to introduce the operation|the Sun in Tadmor, in the wilderness, has 
of “sallying the ship;” that is, swaying her|fallen; but its fountain sparkles as freshly in its 
The mortification to a man of Scoresby’s ardent|from side to side, so as to facilitate her onwargjrays as when thousands of worshippers thronged 
character was extreme: to guard against a re- motion when beset by ice. At last, after extra-|its lofty colonnades. It may be that London 
currence of a similar misadventure, he insisted ordinary labour, the open sea was entered—an| will share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be 
on engaging the whole of the next crew and|0cean lake, as it were, of vast extent, surrounded | left to mark its site save mounds of crumbling 
officers himself, and carried his point, notwith- by ice. Here, in thirty-two days, a full cargo|brick-work. The Thames will continue to flow 
standing the opposition of the owner. The ad-|Was captured, and the sea explored fora distance, |as it does now; and if any work of art should 
vantageous consequences of this measure appeared) @ direct line, of 300 miles—the highest lati-| still rise over the deep ocean of time, we may 
in the result of the voyage: “no less than tude reached being 81 degrees 30 minutes north, }well believe that it will be neither a palace nor a 
eighteen whales were captured, yielding 112 tons not more than 510 miles from the pole, and the temple, but some vast 4 ueduct or reservoir ; and 
of oil.” The unusual importance of this achieve- farthest northerly point ever attained by sailing.|if any name should still flash through the mist 
ment will be best understood from the fact, that|Parry went beyond it in 1827, but in boats|of antiquity, it will probably be that of the man 
six and a half whales per year had previously drawn over the ice; and subsequent navigators)who, in his day, sought the happiness of his fel- 
been regarded as a satisfactory average. Scores-|have been baffled in their endeavours to pene-|low men, rather than their glory, and linked his 
by’s fifth voyage gave a “catch” of twenty-five|trate sofar in the same direction. memory to some great work of national utility 
whales, the proceeds being 152 tons of oil. Such, After several voyages in the esolution,|and benevolence. This is the true glory which 
indeed, were his ability and enterprise, that his Scoresby became a member of the Greenock |outlives all others, and shines with undying lus- 
average success was “four times as great as the Whale-fishing Company, and made four voyages) tre from generation to generation, imparting to 
usual average of the Whitby whalers; in like in the John without any diminution of success—} works something of its own immortality, and in 
proportion above the average of the Hull whalers the proceeds of only one out of the four having|some degree rescuing them from the ruin which 
during the previous twenty years; and more|been £11,000. He then went out again for a) overtakes the ordinary monuments of historical 
than double the Hull average for the same actual| Whitby firm ; and in 1817 bought the Fame on| tradition or mere magnificence.— Set. Amer. 
period !” These successes, which excited no small| his own account, and made with her five voyages ee 
amount of envy and hatred in some quarters, |to the north, and was preparing for a sixth, SEA AND LAND BREEZES. 
spread “Scoresby’s fame abroad in other ports|when the vessel was accidentally burnt while} Every one has read or heard of them; but all 
and produced many tempting offers and solicita-|lying at the Orkneys. This event caused him| don’: know the cause. It is this: —Through the 
tions; but for a time, chiefly on his wife’s ac-|to retire, though with an ample competence,|day the land is more heated by the sun, and as 
count, he preferred retaining his connection with| from active life. He had been thirty-six years) warm air is lighter and gives place to colder air, 
Whitby. a mariner, and had sailed thirty times to the|\the motion of the air (in other words wind, which 
At length, in 1798, he accepted an engage-|arctic seas, and captured 533 whales— “a greater! js air in motion}is from the sea to the land—but 
ment as captain of the Dundee, a vessel much|number than has fallen to the share of any|during the night, the land being cooled by radia- 
larger and finer than the Henrietta, sailing from|other individual in Europe—with many thou-jtion, the motion of the air is in the-opposite di- 
London. With this ship he brought back thirty-|sands of seals, some hundreds of walruses, very| rection; and then the sailor at the helm feels the 
six whales from his first voyage; a number un-|mauy narwals, and probably not less than sixty||and breeze coming off to cool his brow, and 
precedented in the annals of whale-fishery. This|bears. The quantity of oil yielded by this pro-| dispose him to meditation, and to think of wife, 
and subsequent voyages were performed, too,|duce was 4664 tons; of whalébone, about 240\children, sweetheart and friends. Thus if a 
more rapidly than usual, whereby the greater|tons’ weight; besides the skins of the seals,|town takes fire, as New York did, in a calm 
freshness of the blubber, when brought to the|bears, and walruses taken :” the money value of| morning, the air becomes quickly rarified and 
coppers, produced a superior quality of oil. the whole being estimated, in round numbers,|the wind rises and comes in with a rush to fill 
According to long-continued custom, the flens-|at £200,000. _ _, |upthe-vacaum. So a bladder filled with cool 
ing or cutting-up of a whale could only be per-| Scoresby lived but a few years after his retire-| air, will soon burst by its expansion when ex- 
formed with a prescribed number of incisions\ment. Subsequently to his decease, @ manu-}posed to the heat of the fire. That's the cause 
and apparatus, causing much loss of time when|script was found among his private papers,jof seaand land breezes. These may appear 
the fish was a small one- Scoresby had often|which proves him to have been possessed of me-|to wise men to be small matters, but the phi- 
remonstrated with his subordinates on this hin-|chanical genius as well as nautical ability. In}losophy even of many such things is not under- 
dering process, but in vain. At last, to convince|stature he was tall and athletic; and in the|stood by some would-be very wise men ! 
them, he offered, as a challenge, “that, with the|power of his eye he exercised a remarkable con- nadiaete 
assistance of only one-third part of the available om oe a en and ie 
crew, he would go on a fish, and send it in|whom he wished to make an impression. A life : ; ; 
single-handed, in “half the time occupied by the|like his shews that there is no path in existence abt neeerny br predeinemty? er gar ge 
four or six harpooners, with the help of all wherein superior intelligence, energy, and moral csmateiit Gitalddl 6F Athetie, there We dn olive tree 
hands.” This he actually performed. The/feeling may not distinguish themselves through standing, sapposed te: baseoeval with the foun- 
work, which had occupied the harpooners and|the benefits which they will diffuse around them.| 4 1:3 ofthe city. And in ine Kdemiein eh Olean 
the whole of the crew for two hours, was success-|Our brief sketch of him may be considered as Cir Scheele | dietae ome coded : 
; ; sd ” ’ ght of the same 
fully accomplished “in almost forty minutes ;” |complete, when we add that he held “ Temper- kind which are proved by historical documents 
and by the exercise of forethought on the part|ance to be the best physician, Seriousness the} §¢ 11. most unquestionable description, to be 
of the chief operator, the assistants were not|greatest wisdom, and a Good Conscience the best upwards of eight hundred years ol a ae 
kept standing idle a single instant. estate.”— Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. , 
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SCORESBY THE WHALER. 
(Concluded from page 119.) 








LONGEVITY OF TREES. 


Sewnse-auhie wat aenmes. ta aeoveaeien oo erie oar —— before the capture 
‘ os } ? ia of the city by the Moslems. 
and ready with new inventions when the old 
° . . ° HE HAN THE MAG- —aaee 
failed to satisfy him. No one was more active|* CRS See pnhad sonia x ial ahi baitehisitls 
than Scoresby in pushing his way into the ice 7 4 


when on the whaling-grounds. If a full cargo} The tomb of Moses is unknown; but the| Though entire retreat would lay us aside 
was not obtained, it was that certain natural|traveller slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob.|from the part for which Providence chiefly in- 
obstacles were insurmountable by ordinary means, |The gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest|tended us, it is certain, that, without occasional 
not that energy or perseverance was lacking for|of monarchs, with the cedar, and gold, and ivory,| retreat, we must act that part very ill. There 
the attempt. Scoresby’s spirit of enterprise|and even the great Temple of Jerusalem, hal-| will be neither consistency in the conduct, nor 
once led him into a higher northern latitude|lowed by the visible glory of the Deity himself, |dignity in the character, of one who sets apart 
than any other on record. This was in the year|are gone; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as per-)no share of his time for meditation and reflec- 
1806, he being then in command of the Resolu-|fect as ever. Of the ancient architecture of the| tion. In the heat and bustle of life, while pas- 
tion. The ship had been worked through the|Holy City, not one stone is left upon another ;jsion is every moment throwing false colors on 
ice on the western side of Spitzbergen as far as|but the pool of Bethsaida commands the pil-|the objects around us, nothing can be viewed 
77 degrees north latitude. All the other whal-|grim’s reverence at the present day. The|in a just light. If you wish that reason should 
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ane uy native power, you must step aside] Morality and religion are even invoked, and vere? gern re - ” . ee 
rom the crowd, into the cool and silent shade. injurious|® "88° for & multitude of books. ee 
It is there that, with sober and steady eye, she made a cloak to cover wa false ve te possess a few works well selected, and have 
examines what is good or ill, what is wise ee as and the minds of the young are|these few well read, and well digested, than 
foolish, in human conduct ; she looks back on|thus led captive, and a taste ereated for|large libraries of indifferent works and careless 
- ~ she “ne eee to the future : oy trashy and unprofitable reading. We fear gn risk of. being deemed prolix and 
orims plans, not for the present moment only;) jot this evil is increasing, and that in the|-,..' om ‘amet 
bat for the whole of life. Id that 8 » “liedious, cannot, in aconscientious discharge 
See cat WnBNe GE She. Flow enous Sat mas multitude of publications which are issuing|of duty, omit to express a warning to the 
discharge any part of his duty aright, who : P all ilk oil y>. lati P satan 
never suffers his passionsto cool? And how|from the press, the light and trifling are too}young in relation to magazines a rs- 
er his eonens eel, tee is ey meee often preferred by the children of Friends, to Pletaze mee anata - ee 
ut interruption, in the tumult of the world !— . . . ‘ ’ ; : ; 
This iiccsiont stir may be called the perpetnal the almost ree exclusion of those which |1h5: the passion for the light reading of the 
drunkenness of life. It raises that eager fer- would afford solid instruction, and tend to magazines and news papers increases with 
mentation of spirit, which will be ever sending|the invigoration of the mind. Did parentsjour years; and, unless carefully a fre- 
a the yea, npr crte . rashness or — and guardians inspect more closely the books ee Sams 0 ious 
worldly affairs, remains calm, and master of|Pich are put intothe hands of their children, |tne pursuit of more solid and enduring studies. 
himself. He is not whirled round, and render- and which they may even procure through| Ifthe sobered thoughtfulness and matured wis- 
ed giddy, by the agitation of the world ; but,/approved channels, they might find much to|dom of our riper years are thus in danger of 
from that sacred retirement, in which he has g\the soft influences of the “syren charmer, 
been conversant among higher objects, comes : ae : : ., |how much more exposed to the exclusive su- 
forth into the world, with manly tranquillity, temptation which, in this age, is coming in premacy over the minds of the young 
fortified by the principles which he has loaak like a flood upon society. are such publications. The “light and 
and prepared for whatever may befall him. airy nothings”—the sweetly told tale—the 


: “Allow me to direct your attention to one} oyq; of, ings.” 
Dr. Blair. ; . excited eloquence, and the “fancy weavings 
[ “r |matter. It Is the selection of your hooks. contained iatthese periodicals, find congenial pas- 
——————eeEeEE__E_EE EE | con fess my inability to do more than simply 


; a ae i 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. |impress upon your minds how greatly and|ton tuyiti ee the yeathiel wind. The s0- 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 12, 1851. controllingly important to the welfare and Suc-'ber and sturdy literature of the giant minds of 
__ cess of your institution, a judicious selection of|the language will be laid aside and neglected. 

Licut Reapinc.—The cheap literature of|bodks may prove. Too much caution cannot! do not wish to be understood as advising the 
the day opens to the minds of the young a be exercised on this subject. Persons of un- 


; . doubted learning, and good taste, and pure 
flood of temptation to deviate from a course morals, should be alone entrusted with this 


do in restraining them from a species o 


rejection of this kind of reading, but merely as 
asking for it a secondary place in your se- 


: . : : ; ; lections. Information gleamed from these 
of sound and instructive reading, and to be duty. Your intelligence will prevent the|.ources must be necessarily less durable and 


satisfied with the airy and ephemeral pro-|Choice of vicious or unlettered men for this task.|catholic, and more superficial and evanescent 
ductions of superficial and imaginative wri- — 2 eae wee rte _ — than the teachings of books of approved and 
ters. The popular magazine and weekly alone to individuals merely on account of their| acknowledged authority. 


wealth, respectability or influence. They of-| The book reader is familiar with the work- 
newspaper are, we fear, almost the only|ten, with the best intentions, will make bad ings and thoughts of all ages; the readers of 


works which many peruse. Thus it is, that|Selections. Associate with this last named|magazines and newspapers are conversant 
the lessons of wisdom and knowledge, left as class the highest intellect within your reach, with the history of their own times, which not 


; r : and permit no trifling expense or frivolous ex-| ynf tly is fouud to be as cumbersome 
precious legacies by the sages and philoso-|cuse to prevent them from a faithful execution Se ea cailieaie asa ‘History of his 
phers of by-gone times, are neglected, for the|of their trust. The best translations of the|own Times” has proved in English literature. 


transient knowledge of passing events, de- Greek and Roman classics should of course] Political treatises should be so selected and 
rived from the newspaper or magazine. We adorn your library, as well as the best transla-|read as to cultivate the patriotic thoughts of the 


ti f the intellectual and profound writers of| ear; i i 
have been gratified in perusing the remarks tons of the intellectual and profound writers Ol) earliersages and writers of our country. Wash 


Italy, Germany, Spain, and France. ‘The best|ington, Jeff Hamilton, Adams, Franklin, 
of Governor Johnston on this subject, made|editions of all the old English writers, Chau- Marshall, sad alee Seal in their writings 


at the laying the corner stone of the Spring|¢?» Shakspeare, Spencer, Johnson and Milton| monuments of human wisdom and political 
Garden Literary Institute, an abstract of should be found on your shelves. There tooltruth, which are neither worn by time or brok- 


; : ; should be the writers of her Augustan age. by the st f faction. 
which may be found in this number. In short, all the best editions of her best authors auites adh eerie 


The subject is one which should claim the|in religion, morality, philosophy, politics, and bsg seman emi nn att 
serious consideration of Friends having the nites » from —— of one day oe clude from your ‘rooms the well conducted 
direction of public libraries, intended for the of ene ir aa M mee: ast > tk partizan newspaper, 1 would advise that it be 
benefit of th og; in- gg . Pe’ made less prominent than is too frequently the 

eft of the young; a number of these in-|of Smith, Wilson, Jeffrey, Coleridge and Ma- Wesiten aie uke ella taal 
stitutions exist, we believe, within the limits;cauley. The works of native minds demand aire a cable oe i ba day, and 
of our Yearly Meeting, and some are under|® prominent place in your front shelves—Irv-|\°"° oP ’ 


thereby generate passions that are incompatible 
the care of Committees appointed in the Seas —, ea nae with that serious and grave mood and habit of 
? 


Monthly Meetings. American literature. Let merit guide in this pena ooo oo, ae “Bailding : 
Their usefulness depends mainly on the|selection, without partiality or prejadice—the |. vecially intended nite education of youth, 
judgment exercised in the selection of suit- — we 7 ae pr en a er mag "llet it never be turned into a political arena by 
able books, and in the rejection of those which| 45. shall have sunk jato deservea chivvicg, (the introduction of too much party spirit. In 
ma injuri i y : See lolden times the Muses of Science and Histor 
y prove injurious or enervating to the {n legal learning your own city furnishes | and Song shunned the angry strife of the world, 
mind. The proper execution of this trust re- brilliant array of eminent writers—Tilghman, | | 4 on in cool haunts, on mountains, in 
quires sometimes a degree of moral courage, Dallas, Binney, Rawle, Sergeant, Sharswood, | - ests and by fountains, places propitious for 
er 8%! and others a P _ 
and an amount of discrimination, which few Place “— abridgements in your library, no Contemplation. 
may possess. So many and various are the|books of choice extracts, no expurgated edi- It is — to have ees ore 
forms in which the seductive and dangerous|tions of good works. These form the emascu- = ern ssc deil Shdabealsben-odl d ie, dred 
sweets of imagination and fiction are covered mae om * fe oan. aie —_ sabjom. ee 
d diaguised, that it is often diffcul soul. Let your men have a vigorous and sub- sala! 
UP and disguised, that it is often difficult to) stantial literature, and let them have this in all} Lectures are useful, ard more particularly 
discover them at first sight. its fair proportions, and as it came from the'so whea accompanied by proper experiments 
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and illustrations ; for, through the eye, ideas\hour, created a breeze on the upper deck of|have, and particularly the umpire in the pres- 
are more readily and firmly fastened upon the|the steam boat, and we thoroughly enjoyed |ent case, of newly plastered and painted rooms, 
mind. The physical sciences are the most sub-|the scenery before us from the City to the|will I apprehend settle the question for con- 
lime, as well as the most useful of human|landing at Cape May. It added, no doubt, to|tinuance in old quarters. With me, one of 
studies. ‘They expand the intellect, purify the|the sense of comfort that we witnessed on every|the greatest objections to these, is the proximi- 
heart, teach man his real value in cfeation,|vessel past by our own, the lazy flapping of/ty of Miller’s bowling saloon. That building, 
and give just conceptions of nature and of na-|the sails, the listless air of the half living forms| which formerly stood on the far side of his lot, 
ture’s God. Astronomy unfolds millions of new| we occasionally beheld on them, and in some!/has been removed to the line of the street and 
worlds and new spheres of existence, as welljinstances the heimsman protected from Sol’s| is now directly in front of us. I fear it will be 
inhabited, probably as magnificent and en-|scorching rays by an umbrella. Moreover, the|found troublesome to those who wish to retire 
during, as our own planet. Geology teaches|unbroken stillness of the woods, the closely|early, and pass the night in quiet. 
the manner in which the earth, under Divine| protected houses, with no evidence of being the} Since penning the above I have again enjoy- 
will, was formed. It shows where are deposi-|abode of human beings other than bowed win-|ed the bath—the tide being more than half up, 
ted the beds of coal, of iron, “of silver and/dows might furnish, and the misty indistinct-| with a strong surf. I found several currents 
gold, and precious stones.” [t exhibits to in-|ness of distant objects thraugh a coppery at- running in different directions, and had a prac- 
quiring minds the structure of the surface of|mosphere, seemed to transport us ‘to some)tical confirmation of the dangers which may be 
the earth, and the localities of its richest soils|tropical region of India or Africa, such as we|jncurred by a want of close watchfulness. At 
and minerals. Chemistry analyzes all things,/have read of in descriptions of the Nile of the|some periods, the sea flows in systematically, 
reveals their component parts, and searches|Indus. and the bather may rely on its general indica- 
with a lover’s ardor into the innermost reces-| But how changed the scene as we approach-|tions for his guidance. At others, it is broken 
ses.of nature. As astronomy explores illimi-jed the point of destination—the refreshing sea into irregular currents with a powerful under- 
table regions of space, and brings new suns/|breezes infused new vigor into our exhausted|tow, and when so, great caution should be used 
and systems within the bounds of human|frames, and after a hearty dinner on the Bay,|in venturing out. [ found myself, after float- 
knowledge, so chemistry dissects all things,|we landed, and over the n¢w straight road|ing a short time, unable to touch the bottom, 
and demonstrates that the components of a|were soon placed in undisputed supremacy at|and obliged to swim against ® strong current 
world and of a grain of sand on the sea shore Leaming’s. My little son and self, eager to|to reach the footing I had lost. For the infor- 
are identical. The uses of physical science] renew old acquaintance, indulged in the ex-|mation of such as are unaccustomed to this 
are very great. Astronomy taught the navi-|hileration of a few rolls in the surf, and perfect-|ground I may say, there exists a bar at all 
gator his way through the seas; the mariner’s/ed the revival of strength and spirits. A good|times on the margin of low water mark, with- 
compass led him to explore unknown oceans supper, enjoyed with a better appetite, and a|in which a gulley shifts its sands continually. 
and to steer safely through the waters of the|sound sleep, slightly disturbed by a heavy mid-|The holes and ridges changing with the action 
great deep. Before science constructed and night thunderstorm, wound up the last day of|of the sea render this strip, when covered, very 
taught the uses of the compass, navigation was|the month and the first of our excursion. But/uncertain and unsafe. [t is therefore particu- 
timid, keeping along shores, and always in| with very different feelings did we attack our|larly necessary that the inexpert swimmer, if 
view of some well-known cape or promontory. |breakfast of to day, and with the Spartan sauce|alone, and even the most skilful bather, if ac- 
Now, man fearlessly rushes into the middle of of keen appetite we committed havoc upon the|compamied by females or children, should move 
the oceari and causes every land and every |beef steaksand corn cakes, fricasseed chickens, | cautiously, otherwise he may find one or mbre 
sea to contribute to his necessities, comforts,|the eggs, and. the divers eatables of our host.|of his party on a kind of quicksand, yielding . 
and luxuries. To the cultivation of physical] And now, we are ‘looking forward to thie morn-|beneath the feet,and forming the margin of 
sciences we are indebted for steam navigation,|ing bath and subsequent dinner with a pretty|¢ucha hale. Much “depends, however, upon 
for railroads, ‘for magnetic telegraphs, and for|clear assurance that both will prove, as the ad-|the currents and undertow, and, I verily be- 
numerous and ingenious manufactures. TimE|vertisements say, among the greatest luxuries ieve, no accident can happen where sufficient 
and space have almost ceased to exist as ob-|of the season. caution is exercised. It requires only care to 
= in the pursuit of pleasure or business. Among the matters of interest to those who| keep within moderate depths, and to avoid 
othing is too grand, and nothirfg tpo minute expect to visit Cape May this year, it will pro-, passing such gulleys, unless piloted by experi- 
for the operation of scientific research. Be- bably be as well to state, that the road,’ above) ence hands. 
sides the utility of these sciences, their study| ferred to, is straight eid. wikte- Dele 4 clay|, We have, as usual, a continual variety of ob- 
is the knowledge of the philosophy, history|s44 gravelled turnpike from a point consider-|jects passing on the mighty waters, to terest 
and poetry of the great Creator himself, writ- ably above Higbee’s landing, in a bee line to|°Ur attentioa—though no combination can com- 
ten through eternity, in Heaven, on earth, on|the town. The other road *t will be remem-(| pete with the play of the waves as they chase 
land and sea, on‘ mourtain and on river, as|bered. was the most crooked in the county, €ach_ other on the beach. The coasters are 
well as on the humblest flower and most deli4and also as dusty as most of oar sub-urban|@!most constantly in sight, and occasionally a 
cate leaflet. Nature is as far above art as God drives. Lobserved some symptoms of an appara- steamboat enlivens the scene. Porpoises were 
is above man, and before these emanations of| tus for watering it, which if properly done,|seen in numbers this morning, not I hope, as 
Divine intellect the works of man shrink into| ,j}) contribwte greatly to increase the travel and|8ome say, an indication of foul weather. o<. 
nothingness.” remunerate the makers. should much prefer, if I could ascertain the 


The establishment, long known as Hughes’, time of their advent, to meet easterly storms in 
Diz, at the residence of her father, in this city,|has Been replaced by a large building, mostly cena ieicaifteaien (6 dd 
on the 8th instant, Mary Townsexp, daughter of/new, and planned in imitation of the more fash- h “f coeeh ng on ft: Saal +e ho sane. 
Charles and Priscilla Townsend. —- ionable hotels -on the Island. It is separated|‘"™* yoo ee his feb 7 een ae 
from Leaming’s old house by a yard, and com- anertdereeni Ji ypreminiicechap cde wrng xChet-% 
stents caps tata dey eae mands a better view of the ocean. The din- ae one ahi a aialy ae 
. Cape Island, 7mo Ist. 1851. |ing room is very large, and connected with it b G » . ‘s Ar ccecsnibilee in A emia 
The contrast between extremes of situation|are two spacious parlors amply sufficient for| °Y we little ’ aan y dit a 
has seldom been better exemplified than bysthe| the greatest thtong of visitors. It will be open- direct! hee an pe Pr et 2 wae 
Positions we have-been placed in during thej/ed on sixth day next, and of course it will ies N as shiouth ees Brancit ada ed it 
last twenty four hours. : Yesterday morning,|be optional with us, as eatly comers, to choose ean a oiling nei hen hdd aenoenl ve 
after the exhaustion of aday with the thermom-|our rooms. It is, however, yet an undecided ofan — iy , eae ad et ~_— 
eter at blood heat in the shade, and a night al-| point whether we shall rest satisfied with the i oe a senieib sathe ectiniation of: Phila. 
most sleepless from oppressive heat, I accom-|best quarters in our present‘domicile, or take 4 aceon i - y Sr eens 
plished the task of breakfast, as a hard but im-|the far more convenient and airy apartments of|:° Publis, Bil Olt) Pale 
, Perative duty for the continuance of life. My-|the freshly painted mansion. A number of Joymen & W 
self and family were barely able to keep up|elements zih enter into our judgment between |*°™ . 
through the least possible fatigues with which|the houses. As, for instance, the commanding ion oi ‘eemsiteates 
embarkation could be effected, and the lassi-| view of the new one on the one hand, and the re ; 
wde of an intervening half hour in the sultry|better shaded front of the old on the other., —The public will, I eel sure, be deeply 
atmosphere of Dock Street wharf. Then com-|The loftier ceilings of the one, and the shorter| interested in an experiment,oma gigantic scale 
menced an era of returnin vigor for body and |stair ways of the other. which has just been brought to a satisfactory 
mind—the speed of nearly twenty miles an| Besides this, the dread which most women|conclusion under the superintendence of Mr. 
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Goldsworthy Gurney. ‘The object of the ex-| Lord Mansfield’s attention was called by the | tendency is to equalize the temperature of the 
periment was to extinguish a fire in the South|members of the committee of the House of|/whole, and a general diffusion takes place; 
Sauchie colliery, near Alloa, about seven miles|Lords, who sat in 1848 to consider the best that is, the cool parts become hotter and the 
from Stirling, which has raged for about thirty)means of preventing accidents in coal-mines, hot parts cooler ; and this is effected by an in- 
years over an area of twenty-six acres, in the/to the evidence then before them of the fact|ternal self-circulation of the air or gas with 
waste of the nine-foot seam of coal. of a burning coal-mine at the Astley Collieries,| which the space is filled, both of which princi- 
it is supposed to have been set fire to by|Lancastershire, having been extinguished by|ple were recognized and acted on during the 
some persons who had been distilling illicit|the singular process of pouring in choke-damp,| process of cooling, a process which Mr. Gur. 
whiskey in it. Shortly after its discovery it}suggested and carried out by Mr. Gurney, a\ney considered of great importance. . In con- 
rapidly extended itself, and threatened the de-|report of which, in a letter dated the 30th of|versation with him on this point, previous to 
struction of the entire coal-field. A sum of| April, 1849, appearedin The Times of the day|his leaving town, [ made a suggestion which 
£16,000 was laid out in surrounding the fire|—a fact so difficult to believe, and apparently|he was pleased to consider important, and at 
with a puddle-wall, to prevent its extending to|impossible, that it was not generally credited,|his request I accompanied him to the field of 
other workings. ‘The wall took five years injexcept by men of science. Lord Mansfield/action, and was present during the conflict with 
building, the workmen being frequently drivem/communicated with Mr. Gurney, whoinspected|our underground antagonist. 
back, and obliged to recommence at a greater|the fire mine immediately after the rising of| About the end of March Mr. Gurney, ac- 
distance from the fire. It was, however, final-|the committee of the lords, accompanied by companied also by Mr. Mather and Mr. 
ly completed nineteen years ago. Inthe build-|Mr. Mather, the honorary secretary of the|Jamieson, commenced operations. The ma- 
ing of this wall the lives of nine men and/South Shields commission, Mr. Darlington, the|chinery for conducting the experiment con- 
three women were unfortunately lost at va-|proprietor of the Astley Colliery, and Mr.|sisted of a high-pressure steam-boiler, about 
rious times by the roof falling down and cut-|Jamieson, sheriff clerk of Clackmannan. sixty feet of inch gaspipe, and a small cone 
ting off their retreat, and the fire overwhelming | After this inspection Mr. Gurney reported to|for the high-pressure steam-jet at the end of it, 
them before they could be excavated. One}Lord Mansfield that, notwithstanding the im-|which jet was placed at the proper striking 
unfortunate girl was enclosed in this manner|mense extent of the burning waste, he thought| distance from a cylinder of sheet-iron one foot 
and not burnt, but roasted to death, so that, to|it possible to extinguish the fire; and, extra-|in diameter and about nine feet long. The 
use the expression of those who found her,/ordinary as it may appear, this object has been|cylinder was the passage between a coke fur- 
when they took hold of her arm to lift her it)effectually accomplished by a simple and in-|nace and the downcast shaft, through which 
came off like the wing of a roasted fowl. The|expensive process. ; the air was driven by the force of the steam- 
fire having taken place near the crop of the) We are accustomed to judge of greatthings|jet, and, by a- simple contrivance, we were 
coal it was surrounded by running thé wall|by small, and, asa popular illustration, all the|able to blow in either the air passed through 
from the crop in a form resembling nearly a/world knows practically that putting on an ex-|the furnace, or fresh, at pleasure. Mr. Mather 
semicircle towards the dip, and then round |tinguisher puts out a candle; but perhaps few/and Mr. Jamieson descended this shaft, accom- 
again towards the crop, so that the line of the|have taken the trouble to consider why it does| panied by three or four workmen, Mr. Gurney 
crop formed the diameter of the circle. so. Itis simply that the extinguisher contains} blowing them in fresh air from above, and there 
Still, however, the wall required constant|a very small quantitity of air, of which about|cleared away two old iron doorsinto the waste, 
attention ; as, if the fire once passed it, it would|one fifth is oxygen, and the rest nitrogen. As/and knocked a hole through an old puddle- 
beamatter of great difficully and expense/soon as this oxygen is consumed, which in so] wa!l, and then, hearing a good deal of rambling 
again to surround it. In consequence it has/small a uantity of air us the extinguisher willj and rushing, as if the roof were falling, they 
cost the owner of the property (the Earl of/hold is almost at once, nothing remaitisto sup- thought it more prudent to retreat, as they had 
Mansfield) about £200 a year in keeping it/port combustion, and the caudle goes out ; for| effected their object of opening a passage for 
up,and in the payment of overlookers, there|the extinguisher then contains only the nitro-|the gases into the burning waste. They, how- 
being always a danger of the fire getting, by|gen of the air and carbonic acid, the product|ever, had spent some time in close proximity 
some accident, such as a fall of the roof, be-|of the combustion of the candle, which mixture|to the fire, where Mr. Mather seemed to be, 
yond the wall into the lower wastes, andjof nitrogen and carbonic acid is chokedamp.|quite happy and in his element; indeed, he 
burning the extensive coal field below. Vari-|[t is, of course, obvious that if the fire mine/has a particular taste for fire. He came up 
ous reports have from time to time been made/could have been similarly treated it would have|one of the pits one day with a hot cinder stuck 
by men of great authority in the coal trade, all/extinguished itself by the products of its own|in his gutta percha mining cap, and half melted 
of which have agreed in the utter impossibility |combustion, as in the above case of the candle, through it. The heat at the bottom of this 
of extinguishing this fire. It will, nevetthe-jand as is often the case in coal-pits. The diffi-|shaft was 100° at this time. These obstacles 
less, readily occur, that if the fire was thus, as|culty was that another element would come having been cleared away and a free passage 
it were, corked and bottled up to itself, it ought|into the problem, which was, that supposing|obtained, the shaft was covered with iron plates 
to have gone out from want of air. This, how-|the nine to be placed under an extinguisher|and clayed over, so as to render it air-tight, 


ever, was not the case, forno part of the fire|(almost an impossibility, considering its size,)|and the chokedamp was turned on. That ex- 
mine being deeper than twenty fathoms, and 


some of it running at no great distance below 
the surface, it obtained a sufficient supply of 
air thence, as well as through the leakages in 
the puddle wall, to maintain a smouldering, 
sulky, and volcano-like existence—sometimes 
more active, and sometimes less so, which 
coultl be traced by occasional falls of the sur- 
face, the last of which occurred about five 
months ago, laying bare the burning waste and) 
discharging smoke and steam. 

There are about twenty-one old shafis into 
this fire mine, most of them partially filled. 
Some of them were sunk for the purpose of 
giving air to the workmen when building the! 
puddle-wall, and some are old working shafts. 
There is also a drift running in a slanting di- 
rection from the crop, which was a clear pas- 
sage for about sixty yards, and was then par- 
tially stopped by falls of the roof, but through 
which there was sufficient opening for air to} 
pass into the mine.. This drift served for an) 
upcast. Near to the wall was a shaft, at the 
opposite side of the burning waste, 
this experiment, ‘se 
the waste. 





and all combustion to have ceased, still the 
magazine of heat collected during so many 
years’ burning would continue, and cause the 
mine to reignite on the readmission of the air. 

Mr. Gurney’s method of effecting this object 
was to force astream of chokedamp through 
the mine, by means of the high-pressure steam 


jet, at such a temperature as would, after put-| 


ting out the fire, cool down the mine below any 
degree of heat that would permit it to reignite 


the waste outwards of the chokedamp, so that 
every inlet.might become an outcast by means 
of which the atmosphere was perfectly ex- 
cluded from all contact with the fire. 

Hot and cold are comparative terms. The 
heat of boiling water, though much too hot for 
the hand to bear, is much too cold to set fire to 
coal. If, then, a stream of chokedamp at or 
below this degree of heat were passed through 
the mine it would gradually carry off the heat 
of the lately burning surfaces, a process which 


space are of different degrees of heat their 


linguishing gas was made by passing the at- 
mospheric air through an intense coke fire in 
a brick furnace, which deprived it of all its 
oxygen, or rather the oxygen combined with 
the carbon of the coke, and formed carbonic 
acid, which gas, in mixture with the nitrogen 
left, was forced through the furnace, along the 
iron cylinder, down the shaft, and into the 
burning waste; the quantity of coke consumed 
being a sufficiently accurate measure of the 


on the admission of atmospheric air, and at|quantity of air passed. 
such a pressure asto make all the leakages of 


After blowing in about 8,000,000 of cubic 
feet of chokedamp, (at the rate of about 7,000 
cubic feet per minute,) which we calculated 
to be about the contenis of the waste, (allow- 
ance having been made for falls of the roof,) 
we found the upcast or high level shaft or drift 
was full of it to the mouth, flowed over, and 
ran along the ground, extinguishing lights if 
held near the surface of the earth at some dis- 
tance from the spot. We found when we 
ceased blowing in gas that after a, time the 
chokedamp receded in the upcast, and that 


which, injone may term the abstraction of heat. It also|whenever we blew it into the downcast it 
rved as a downcast into|happens that when differents parts of a limited] poured out of the upcast in volumes, being thus 


a perfect measure of the quantity of choke- 
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damp inthe mine, and giving us a proof thatit commercial and mining wealth of the country,|instead of being morbid, and a cause for anx- 
had passed completely through it. must be my excuse for trespassing thus much|iety and meditation, the faltering of the appe- 

After keeping the mine full for upwards ofjon your columns and on the public patience. |tite, under these circumstances, is a most 
three weeks, it was thought advisable to blow 1 remain, sir, your obedient servant, kindly provision of nature, designed to prevent 





in chokedamp at a lower temperature than we Epwarp CaYLEy of our partaking of that which the system does 
had been previously doing, which we believed * London Times, May 1. | not require ; and if, as is too often done, we 
to have been about the temperature of 250,) | err provoke increased appetite by stimulants or 
though we did not test it very accurately. In} — ¥rem the North Americac,and United States Gazette. — fotherwise, we violate her laws, and prejudice 
order to effect this Mr. Gurney used a very REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. (often most seriously) our health. This is 
beautiful contrivance, by which, by the power For Sixth Month (June,) 1851. deemed so imsortant to the public welfare, that 


of the steam-jet, water was driven into the} Except three days, from the 17th gojthe 19th}we will attempt to convince by a few words of 
shaft along with the chokedamp in the form of|the weather was agreeable and favorable to the| explanation. 
the finest spray. Indeed, the best idea that is| growing crops, though in the latter part of the} Our food contains the fuel as well as thre nu 
to be given of it is, that it resembled Scotch|month, more rain in some neighbourhoods |triment of our bodies, in the form of carbon or- 
mist, a medium universally admitted to have| would have been acceptable. On the morn-|charcoal. ‘This uniting in the lungs with the 
very rapid and powerful cooling properties. jing of the 17th, the thermometer wss at 55,|/oxygen of the air we breathe, produces oxida- 
This process Mr. Gurney thought very impor-|and the mean temperature of that and the twojtion, which is a slow combustion, and is design- 
tant, as he considered the difficulty of cooling | following days was from 63 to 65; requiring ajed to furnish the body with just the needed sup, 
the immense magazine of heat after the fire/fire in our dwellings for comfort, and attended | ply of caloric to sustain it at an equal tempera 
was extinguished, to prevent re-ignition on the| with frosts in the low grounds of the neigh-|ture under all vicissitudes of climat. ; 
admission of fresh air, to be the most uncertain | bourhood. That the solid part of our food is chiefly car- 
part of the whole experiment. ‘That he could) On the 28th, 29th and 30th, the heat rose to|bon, is shown by submitting it (meat or bread 
extinguish the fire he had no doubt whatever,|90, 93 and 95 deg., an unusual succession of|for instance,) to a sufficient temperature until 
but to cool down the waste against the existing| warm days for this month. Atl P. M. on|the volatile parts are driven off; the remaining 
conditions of non-conduction and non-radiation,|the 2¢th, the mercury stood at 120 deg. in the |mass is carbon or charcoal, and is made mani- 
he considered far more difficult. sun, and on the 30th ult. 125 deg. fest, not produced by the process to which the 
The water being so minutely divided by the) A westerly wind has prevailed a part or the|food has been subjected. No maiter through 
immense force of the jet, was held in suspen-| whole of 27 days, bringing with it fair, and for}what process of digestion and assimilation the 
sion in the air, and floated on with it through|the most part salubrious weather. Less thunder|charcoal may pass before it comes in contact 
the water. A large portion was in actual solu-|and lightning have been experienced than is|with, and is acted upon by the oxygen in the 
tion, but far the greater part was simply me-|ysual during the sixth month. lungs, it is carbon still, and precisely fitted for 
chanically suspended like fine mist, and did} The average mean temperature of this|the slow combustion called oxydation. “From 
not precipitate or condense. mouth, as shown by observations for the last\this process result carbonic acid and water— 
When the temperature was sufficiently re-|60 years, has been 71 deg. 41 min. ; the mean|which are thrown off in respiration—and heat 
duced, as indicated by the thermometer, so as|temperature of the month this year, was 71.89,|which, as we have said, sustains the tempera- 
to leave no fear of re-ignition, fresh air was|or about the average. The highest mean tem-|ture of the body. 
blown in by the spray-jet, so as to pass through| perature of this month for the above period was} Now iracold atmosphere, as in winter, and 
the mine charged with water, in order to cool|in 1828 and 1831, when it rose to 77 deg.;|in mountainous districts, more oxygen is in- 
it enough to allow of its being entered. After|the lowest wasthe cold summer of 1816, when|haled than in summer, and on the plain; and 
atime the action of the jet was reversed, and|the mean of this month fell to 64; giving a|just in proportion to the supply of oxygen, is 
the air drawn through the mine in a contrary) fluctuation in the mean temperature of the|the demand for a combustible material or fuel, 
direction, so drawing out the air we had blown} month, in this place, for the last 60 years, of\that it may act upon, and hence the appetite 
in charged with mist, and we continued draw-|13 degrees. is increased and the needed supply furnished. 
ing out mist or vapor for several days, which; ‘The mean average temperature of the sixth} Vigorous exertion of the body, also, by in- 
showed that it had filled every part of the waste,| month at Chiswick Horticultural Garden, near|creasing the frequency of respiration, increases 
and had remained suspended. The tempera-| London, for the 18years preceding 1845, was/the supply of oxygen; and consequently there 
ture of the air that was drawn out, gradually|70 deg., 45 min-, or 10 deg. 96 min. below]|is (as all have witnessed) an increaseed demand 
decreased, at, the rate of about six degrees a|the mean of the same month at Philadelphia. |for food after unusual activity. 
day. After about one month’s operations the| Several showers occurred, but not much rain| In corroboration of this, it may be mentioned 
downcast shaft was uncovered and descended, | fell from the 7th; the whole qunntity for the|that a hungry man will freeze much sooner 
and found to be of a temperature of about 98.| month, as measured at the Pennsylvania Hos-|than the well fed; and it is well known that 
The waste was examined by Mr. Mather, who! pital, was 3.44 inches. the beasts of prey in the Arctic regions are far 
had reported that falls had taken place so as to} Hay making has commenced, and the crops| more voracious than those in the Torrid Zone, 
leave no passage to enable us to go any dis-|generally, in this vicinity, still promises a good} The enormous supply of animal food the 
tance into it. A shaft was then sunk into the|yield. system requires to sustain the heat of the body 
middle of the burning waste atthe point where} Cholera has again been nursed through the|in very cold regions, is well illustrated by the 
the fire was supposed to have been most fierce| winter in New Orleans, and from thence dis-|rations deemed necessary forthe men engaged 
at the commencement of our operations. The/|seminated already in the principal towns andjin arctic research. ’ In the overland expedition 
roof was here found to have fallen, so that it}many landing places on the Mississippi, Ohio|in 1848,’of Sir John Richardson, in search of Sir 
was impossible to enter. The fire, however,\and Missouri rivers. The quarantine stations |John Franklin, for instance, though transport- 
was extinct. Several bore-holes have been|at St. Louis and at Cincinnati are represented |ed by land, at great cost of labor, eight pounds 
driven into the waste at different points, and no|as filled with emigrants and others from New/jof meat a day for five days of the week were 
fire can be discovered ; and this mighty volcano| Orleans, sick with this disease and ship fever.|provided for each man, and for two days in 
is exiinct. Ir this city dysentery and cholera infantum/eoch week, teu pounds of fish for each man 
‘The vast amount of property endangered,|prevail tosome extent, and the bill of mortality|were served oat. 
(in this case of the value of near £200,000,)| rose from 161, forthe week ending on the 2Istto} Annually in the autumn our young men go 
and the frequency of the occurrence of these|221 for that ending on the 28th, which isa less|to New Orleans or the West India Islands, on 
kinds of accidents, give a great public interest|number, however, than for the corresponding business, to spend some months. They leave a 
tothis operation. It is but two years ago that| week last year, and the city may be considered|temperature of 50, in the vigour of health, and 
the proprietor of the Dalquarren coal-mine in| healthy. a with strong appetites ; a few days land them in 
Ayrshire, lost in halfan hour £1,200 a year| Butthe summer solstice is passed, andthe hot|a temperature of 75 or 80; and here no long 
by a fire breaking out in one of his pits, which| weather is upon us, calling for increased care|time elapses before the keen appetite fails ; 
led to the total abandonment of the seam injin our regimen, avoiding excess, especially in|there is loss of vigour; a languor steals on. 
which it occurred. Ithas burnt and destroyed|animal food. Our appetite for solid food is|These changes lead to anxiety and apprehen- 
the wood on the surface, and extended over|considerably less in warm than in cold weather;|sion, and, taking council from fear, he too often 
fourteen acres, but is now, | may add, under-|and this, together with the feeling of lassitude|comes to the erroneous conclusion that if he 
going extinction by the same process, with|that usually accompanies very warm weather, does not eat he shall be sick. Instead of fol- 
every prospect of success. The great impor-|is a source of anxiety to many, and not unfre-|lowing the plain dictates of nature, fasting a 
tance of the subject, in connection with the|quently professional advice is sought. But\day,and never permitting himself to partake 
\ 
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afterwards to the point of repletion, the system 


| PreeFoRD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
is satiated with excess of food, and the liver,' 


IFE OF WILLIAM PENN. By W. H. Dixon 
Just received and for sale. 


enjoys a most HEALTHY SITUATION, near 
which is the great store-house of the body for|S#dy Spring Post Office, Montgomery Co., Md., and 
excess of carbon, becomes gorged, and thus 


he is prepared and predisposed to disease of 


the gravest character, incident to the climate. 

A like excess here, in hot weather, produces 
like engorgement of the liver, and is a chief 
cause of typhoid and typhus fevers, as well as 
of autumnal dysenteries. 

bith ees 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 

Frovr.—The market for Flour is dull, There are 
no sales for export. Standard brands are held at 
$4 25. Sales forcity use at 425 a 437. Fancy 
brands are held at $4 75a 5 50. 

Rye Frove—Is held at $3 37 for Penna. 

Corn Meat—Is held at $2 87 for Penna. 

Wueat.—Last sales of Penna. red at 95a 96c; 
prime white at 98 a $1 00. 

Ryz.—Last sale of Penna. was at 72c, 

Corn—Is active ; good yellow sells at 61 a 62c afloat. 

Oats.—Are selling at 43c for Penna. 

Cartier Marker.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were about 1300 head. Beeves are 
selling from $6 50 to $7 50 per 200 lbs. Hogs— 
There were about 500 in, the market, and sold from 
$6 25 to $650 per 100 Ibs. Cows—Ranging in 
at prices from $16 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
former from $2 to $4, the latter from $1 to $3, ac- 
cording to quality. 

VANS’ PREMIUM REFRIGERATORS, for cool- 
ing and preserving MEATS, BUTTER, MILK, and 
all articles for culinary purposes. To which is attached, 
when desired, his superior WA'TER FILTER the same 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which is 
drawn, cotp and cLEAR as CHRYSTAL, by a spiget in front.- 

ALSO—In store and for sale: 

WATER COOLERS and WATER FILTERS, SEAL 
AND LEER COPYING PRESSES. 

TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. 

DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES—PACKING LEVERS, 

PORTABL® SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- 
tion, suitable to use warm or cold water in. 

OLIVER EVANS, 
mo-tf 8S. Second 1 door below Chesnut st. 


AMES SMEDLEY, Successor to William Jones, 
No. 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, has now in store, 
and for sale, at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress 
Goods, which have been carefully selected to suit the 
taste of Friends and others. Also staple articles of 
very description, He respectfully invites a call. 
5th mo. 10. 


TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL, 
BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The Summer Session will commence the 
firat second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with 
the last week in the Ninth month. 

All the branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Dawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO, A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 

Simpson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
5th mo. 2—ti, 1 ae 


ROADBENT & Co's. COLORED SKY-LIGHT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, No, 136 Chestnut street, 
between 4th and Sth sts. over Baily & Co’s. jewelry 
store. Broadbent & Co. announce that they are pre- 
pared to offer their best efforts in Daguerreotyping, to 


in the midst of a settlement of Friends. ‘The Summer 
Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo. 
(June) and close on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.) 
TERMS $36. The Winter Term will commence on 
the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close on the 6th ot 
the Fifth mo., 1852, TERMS $96. Languages extra. 
The reasons for dividing the year unequally, the 
course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer- 
ences, &c. &c., are mentioned in the Circulars. 
ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department. 
Anna Stablef, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the 
Boarding Department. and associate in the care of 
Morals, Manners, Health, &c. 5th mo. 10—St. 


ee J. LYTLE, 8. E. cor. of Seventh and Spring 
Garden, has received a beautiful assortment of 
Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among which are 
very neat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, 
medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines, 
Toi-Du-Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres, 
Silk and Mohair Lustres, Bengola Lustres, &c., &c, A lot 
of Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the 
above goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable 
for Friends. 

Also, a lot of Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Book 
Musline, much below the regular price. Friends are re- 
spectfully invited to call. 3mol15 3m. 


RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. 
between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
CHARLES ADAMS 
Invites the especial attention of Frienns to his stock of 
PLAIN GOODS. 
Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
articles as are suited to the Prarw Trane, and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Lixexs ann Furnisnine Goons, in great variety, at 
lower than market prices. 


™ FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of 
PLAIN STYLE GOODS. 

Since First month we have been selling our goods at 
cost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which 
will be sold low. 

Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., Book 
Muslins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. 

, JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N.E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 
4th mo. 26. ' 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
Thesummer term of this insitution will commence the 
19th of 5th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including 
tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and 
lights, the use of all necessary books, &e. except mathe- 
matical books and instruments. One half payable in 
advance, the otherin the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDGWAY. 
0S Stages meet the early morning and 2 o'clock, 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. 
4th mo. 26. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 

customers and friends, that he has removed his 

store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth. 

west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to bis 

customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same. 

In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 
Stocks, Cravets, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt's 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 

Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 

Philadelphia, 11mo. 1st, 1851, 


OR, one for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet. 


Also, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jackson, which 
will be out by the 10th of Fifth month. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1S. Fifth St. 
4th mo. 26—3t. 


EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed 
from No. 13 North Seventh street, to the N. E 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
GLyS8S8, and QUEENSWARE, comprising « variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. 5th mo. Sth. 


EYRE & LANDELL 
S. W. CORNER FOURTH AND 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure * 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape. 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality. 
but in the best order. , 

Epwarp E. Eyres. 

Jan l1.—tf- 


APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have 

on hand and offer for sale, a large assortment o 
very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
rican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
and embossed papers, and} velvet papers, imitations of 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
with our store 

AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 

Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from ~ 
our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. :d 
story. Entrance No. 4. 

OS All work warranted, and papermg done in the 
city or in the country at city prices, by experienced 
workmen. 

0= A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 

W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 
21th mo.7-tf No. 4 8:d 6 N. Sth street, Philada. 


ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER 
informs his friends and the public that he con- 
tinues to conduct his business of House and Sign 
Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at the 
old stand, No. 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west 
side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 
will be promptly attended to by himself in person. 
4th mo. 12—ly. 


EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimpuer Jr, would intorm his 
friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above 5th street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction willbe rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
on hand or made to order. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 


"ARCH, 


H 


Wasurneoton I. LanpeEtt. 


ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety'ready made or made to order, at short notice 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four) FEATHERS ofall qualities, 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes,|; BILANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
Table and Stend Covers, ABLES, 
OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24; Alsoa full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and|hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 
at the lowest market prices by 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT N. B. Feathers baked or sealded and Mattresses 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. | REPARE 


their friendsand the public. Those whe wish pictures, 

are invited to call and examine the specimens at No, 

136 Chestnut street. SAMUEL C, BROADBENT. 
5mo. 2t. 


WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market St. 
Philada. 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
12th mo, 7-tf 





